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material and labour. For with the opening of
the war we were cut ofi from some of our most
important raw ingredients for explosives; and
the very fervour of our first great recruiting cam-
paign, too little directed and restricted, denuded
the possible workshops of war.
There were many crises in this situation. One
of the gravest occurred in the late autumn of
1914, when we were faced with a complete in-
ability to supply the army with explosives for the
making of mines. How that situation was met
by a group of civil servants and public men, and
its first acuteness lessened by the formation of
an Explosives Committee in the Board of Trade
under Lord Moulton has already been revealed
by Lord Moulton himself.1 It is one of the great
stories of the war.
But no such departmental devices could long
suffice to meet the terrific call of the situation
as a whole. As the weeks passed, it gradually
became clear to Mr. Lloyd George that, if we
were to be saved, a tremendous and radical
change was required. This was nothing less
than the calling to our aid in this war all those
great manufacturing resources of the nation which
had given us our ascendancy in peace. *
The manufacturers, indeed, were quite willing
to come. They needed no call. They were eager
to help. They already clamoured at the door.
But the soldier is not suited by the traditions
of his calling to work easily with the civilian.
That very virtue of iron discipline which is the
habit of war militated against the free play of
1 See Ms evidence in the Mond libel action.